











Do You Know Where Any of These Men Are? 


First Class mail sent to the last known address of the following members of Sigma Delta Chi has 
been returned by the postoffice as unclaimed. Please notify National Headquarters, Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, of any addresses known to you. Names are listed by chapters, 


and will be continued in later issues of THE QuILL. 


MICHIGAN 


Ralph J. Block 
Loren T. Robinson 
Fenn H. Hossick 
Charles L. Kendrick 
Joseph H. Wilson 
W. H. Fort, Jr. 

Earl E. Pardee 
Herbert R. Slusser 
Stewart T. Brach 
Edwin G. Burrows 
Leo J. Hershdorfer 
R. A. Brown 

John W. Martin 
Francis L. Tilden 
Ed. J. Higgins 

Jo Hubbard Chamberlin 
Albert F. Koepke 
John G. Garlinghouse 
Archie W. Robinson 
S. Caldwell Swanson 
John W. Thomas 
Thomas E. Powers 
Brackley Shaw 
Mark . Alger 
Robert S. Ruwitch 
Richard G. Hershey 
Charles Morgan 
Hervie Haufler 
Laurence E. Mascott 
Horace P. Harsha 
Arnold S. Daniels 


IOWA 


Henry D. Hanson 

B. Frank Seydel 

Percy E. Van Nostrand 
Morris H. Wilkinson 

E. Everett Norris 

Ival McPeak 

Henry W. McClintock 
Donald G. Hunter 
Albert E. Hilliard 
John T. Frederick 

A. W. Brown 

Orie E. Klingman 

R. A. Stevenson 

Hubert F. Mottet 
Harold M. 


Ed. y 

William J. Burney 
H. W. Younkin 
Robert C. Hammer 
Charles Valentine Brown 
Kenneth Clay Noble 
Harold Andrews 
George L. Stout 
Harry H. Page 
Girlyn D. Evans 
Dwight Arthur Davis 
F G. Evans 

T. Clair Kelly 

Fred M. Lazell 
Lynn A. Saylor 
Harold D. Read 
Arnold J. Hand 
Kenneth E. Griffin 
Harry Hoeye 
Kenneth J. Weir 
James Vertle Bruce 
Ray W. Clearman 
Buel G. Beems 

Max Coffey 

George Wilbur Brisbin 
Kenneth T. Gardiner 
Ward Mayer 
Maurice E. Collins 
Karl W. Kohrs 
Thomas M. Kell 
Donald A. McGuire 
W. Russell Wilson 
Hartzell Spence 
Gordon G. Gauss 
Walter E. Kohrs 
John W. Henderson 
Donald B. Durian 


S. Philip Stout 
F. ne Thorne, Jr. 
ie, — Newson 
Robert H. Ingram 
aetem w. Seidl 
John nde Greene 
Cholm G. Houghton 
nd F. Lemburg 
William O. Merritt 
Joseph Dorr Barber 


Earl Staten Browning 
Robert Kendrick 

John S. Kasbeer 

Dean Oggel 

Robert Francis Griffith 
Robert P. Hogan 
Harold L. Reed 

Robert Rowland Schmidt 
Wm. McClanahan 
Francis I. Coffey 
Bruce K. Baumgardner 


John P. Von Lackum., Jr. 


Howard L. Grothe 
Arthur Lee Goldberg 
Robert Melvold 
Clyde Everett 

John Hagens 
Wendell Knowles 
Russell E. Kiesele 
Kenneth T. Downs 
Donald C. McClurg 
Donovan G. Goodyear 
William R. Hill 
Robert D. Noble, Jr. 
Bob Coffman 

Jack R. Smutz 

Jack V. Talbot 
William A. Buckley 
Robert M. Buckley 
Loren T. Walsh 
James R. Burnside 
Richard M. McFarland 
Donald W. Slye 
Warren J. Paul 
Albert K. Mathre 
Robert W. Krause 
Donald C. Jones 
Sheldon K. Spalding 


KANSAS 


George P. Marsh 
James L. Leidigh 
Earl Fischer 

Arthur H. Thompson 
Edward E. Plowman 
Ward H. Maris 

John W. Lockwood 
Jack A. Greenless 
Neil F. Cline 

Earl R. Crabbe 
Mathew E. Jones 
Edwin W. Hullinger 
Edward H. Kendrick 
Richard L. Treweeke 
Harold L. Hartley 
Samuel O. Rice 

J. Wainwright Evans 
Millard P. Wear 
Harold R. Hall 
Herbert B. Little 
Walter G. Heren 
Henry B. McCurdy 
Tom Collins 

George Lyman 
Addison H. Massey 
Charles O. Pieffer 
Leroy Hughes 

Frank W. Dillon 
Llewellyn B. White 
Marion F. Collins 
William R. Blanc 
Ryland C. Petty 
Russell Hogin 

Earl Potter 

John Carter Harris 
Chalton A. Powers 
Glen R. Downing 
Lloyd L. Hamilton 
Clyde O. Burnside 
Earl F. Allvine 
James E. Obryan 
Harold Ogden White 
John D. ees 

Donald A. Higgins 
John F. McComb 
Charles E. Rogers 
Ralph W. Jen 

Merrill W. Slawson 
Brewster B. Morgan 
George F. McGuire 
Richard W. Beil 
Joseph Stanley Pennell 
Robert R. Durand 
Harold H. Smith 
Charles M. Edgerton 
Lawrence T. Greiner 
Clifford C. Anderson 
Robert H. Mize 
Theodore A. Ediger 


Louis Nelson 
Dwight Wallingford 
Robert W. Baughman 
Edward Ryan 

John Garrison 

John W. Moore 

J. —— Jones 

C. Feene 

Shiller ad Shore 
John Everett Ross 
Frank L. Howser 
Kim Phillips 

John H. Martin 
Joseph V. Knack 
C. Steacy Pickell 
Stanley B. Horstman 
Robert E. Smith 
Fred M. Harris, Jr. 
Robert G. Patt 
John E. Chandler 
H. M. Mason 

Joe Cochrane 
Hugh Wire 

Morris Thompson 
A. L. Merriam 


Stanley H. Stauffer 
Eldon E. Corkill 
Milo Farneti 
Reverdy L. Mullins, Jr. 
David L. Hamlin 
Hobart W. Lindsay 
Raymond Buckley 
Jay Voran 

C. Harvey, Jr. 
Raymond W. Derr 
Scott Hookins 
Loren C. King 


KANSAS STATE 


Vernon E. Bundy 
Wellington Brink 
John M. Boring 

H. Clyde Fisher 
William M. Giles 
Harry A. Moore 

H. Byron Dudley 
Sylvester Freeman 
John R. McClung, Jr. 
Louis J. Horn 
Wayland A. Dunham 
Donald D. Ballou 
Victor R. Blackledge 
Cc. J. Graham 
Frederick Irving Colburn 
Samuel Pickard 
Harry Monroe 

Milan B. Swartz 
Emil Von Riesen 
Richard L. Youngman 
Walter H. Burr 
Kermit J. Silverwood 
William A. Luther 
Thomas H. Ziegler 
Spencer H. Wyant 
Ben F. Taylor 

Karl Leonard Goss 
Dale K. Shroff 
Francis L. Blaesi 
Robert Darby 
Richard Schwitzgebel 
Dean Arnold 

Merle E. Dowd 

Don Thackrey 

Harry M. Flagler 
Don Forbes 

William T. Theis 
Gordon B. West 

Roy H. Freeland 
Walter J. Daly 

Jack Curtis 

Jack R. Thomasson 


LOUISIANA STATE 

Carlyle R. Fridge 

T. B. Mabley 

H. LeRoy Johns 

E. S. Ott 

Percy M. Vernon 

John C. Rogers 

Jethan Warren Koonce 
; Sheard 


Robert 'B. Walden 
Douglas Koy Porteous 
John P. Wemple 
Walter M. Schwam 
James W. Saxon 


[To be Continued] 


Wm. Irving Spencer, Jr. 
Thomas E. Quillman, Jr. 
Roland T. Huson, Jr. 
Henry F. McGraw 

Joe N. Silverberg 
Francis O. Grace 
Boylston B. Lewis 
William H. Smith 

Karl N. Smith 

William J. Conrad 
Walter J. Schubert 

Hal R. Yockey 

Joseph Mattox 

John L. Thom 

Richard D. Lewin 

G. Norman David 
Bryan Putnam 

James W. Lang 


MAINE 


Abraham L. T. Cummings 
Gardner B. Tibbetts 

Leo James St. Clair 

Jacob M. Horne, Jr. 
John L. Stevens 


MARQUETTE 

Arthur P. Wiesner 
Eugene R. Mittinger 
Martin N. Lang 
Stuart J. Corbett 
Earl A. Schlax 

John W. Meara 
Samuel Leghorn 
Joseph E. Nally 
George A. Mann 
Donald McLaughlin 
Mel H. Larson 

Edgar A. Thompson 
Emmett F. Brachmann 
Matthew J. Michalek 
Eugene P. Hackett 
Jose Araneta 

Frank E. Wheeler 
Richard Macaulay 
Roland T. Verbraken 
Robert Van Driel 
Paul Kaponya 
George E. Hunstiger 
Joseph Waldman 
Quentin J. O'Sullivan 
J. P. Kenney 

Joseph N. Weiler 
Matthew C. Dougherty 
George P. Wolf, Jr. 
George E. Papuga 
Paul R. Steichen 
Robert Howard Van Roo 
Vincent J. Hup 
William Hu gan 
Thomas R. han 
James W. Mortell 
Richard E. Davis 
Norman F. Griesbach 
Robert J. Phelan 
Lester L. Van Gilden 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


George F. Stutsman 

Robert H. Crandall 

Nick M. Carey 

Roger Lawson Rothwell 

Theodore W. Douglas 

Robert McCormick 
ffman 


H. Wilson Smith 

R. Graham Taylor 
Rohe Walters 
Russell Duke 
Thomas Greer 
Marion S. Moore 
Raymond A. Herman 
Donald Wile 

Russell H. Young 
Chauncey Saunders 
Glenn H. Corbett 
Samuel L. Black 
Edward P. Curl 

John Herbert Conway 
William R. Mason 
Louis 


Ralph W. Neeb 
Ray N. Ellis 
Warren J. Dennison 


Lester A. Aue 
William Robert Kiracofe 


MICHIGAN STATE 


Earl K. Brigham 
Rogers N. Ketcham 
Herbert L. Bachman 
Wilson Scales 

Orin W. Kaye, Jr. 
John R. Dawson 
Herbert J. Olson 
Theodore R. Smits 
John Maynard Hill 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Herman S. Heyman 
William A. Brunson 
Francis Lee May 
Roscoe A. Riggins 
Norton W. Brooker 
William C. Herbert 
Barron Bridges 
William B. King 


KNOX 


John M. Baker 

James L. McConaughy 
W. Louis McKelvey 
John Kelly Smith 
Horace R. Smith 
Willard W. Scott 
Elmer W. Byers 

Paul G. Sanders 


MONTANA STATE 


Wm. G. Breitenstein 
Edwin J. Stanley 
Bruce C. Hopper 
John E. Markle 
Neil McKain 
Ellsworth C. Mosby 
Homer M. Parsons 
Ronald S. Kain 
Lawrence L. Higbee 
Robert McHatton 
Edward Earl Duffy 
Harry Joseph Houle 
William M. Flaherty 
Charles J. Gleeson 
Gerald E. Reed 
John Schaffer 
Charles Guthrie 
Nathaniel McKown 
Marshall H. McConnell 
Fred J. Martin 
Grover C. Johnson 
Edgar H. Reeder 
Gordon Tucker 
Wm. Loughrin 
Robert L. Housman 
Jacob K. Miller 
Chad M. Wallin 
Albert Fergus 
Danta C. Hanson 
Harold I. Sylten 
Ronald Miller 

R. C. Calloway 
James L. Brown 

E. P. Astle 
Clarence J. Powell 
Delos R. Thorson 
Elbert Covington 
A. Tevis Hoblitt 
Robert E. Jones 
Leslie D. Dana 
Edwin G. Leipheimer 
Ernest T. Riemer 
Jerry B. House 
Russell D. Daigle 
Benny T. Bergeson 
Robert A. Grattan 
Robert S. Larson 
Owen Grinde 
Harold G. Letcher 
Gilbert Le Kander 
Dan Findell 

James McMahon 
Philip W. Payne 
Jack C. Carver 
Edward B. Reynolds 
Thomas S. Kerin 
Edward L. Chouinard 
hh A. Jackson 


Paul H 
Donald E. Mittelstaedt 
Jack Hallowell 

Lloyd V. Eastman 
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Congratulations on a Quarter Century 


OST men who have anything to do with writing 

M or editing the news read the March 8 issue of 

Time with unusual interest. The news maga- 

zine observed its 25th anniversary by devoting a 

twelve-page center section to “The Story of an Experi- 
ment,” a history of the publication. 

Time’s historian recalled its original prospectus and 
the editorial evolution in pursuit of its founders’ idea. 
He told how its staff developed from a handful of writ- 
ers to a big and costly organization with bureaus from 
London and Cairo to Buenos Aires and Shanghai. He 
outlined Time’s present method of gathering and edit- 
ing news from assignment to press time. 

The journalist who was not interested in Time’s vest 
pocket autobiography is not much interested in his 
craft. He may not like Time as reading matter (this 
would put him in a small minority among journalists 
we know) or agree with its editorial philosophy. The 
point is that Time has done more than create a new and 
popular pattern of journalism and make money at it. 
It has also had a considerable impact on quite different 
publications. 


SKED for a snap judgment of Time’s professional 
A influence, the average newspaperman would 
probably say its “style” has been felt in more 
daily newsrooms than its editorial method. He might 
be thinking of the magazine’s penchant for narrating 
events, if possible, in terms of people and places. Prob- 
ably he would be remembering the day his own city 
editor yelped at him “What do you think you’re doing 
—writing for Time? Here, tell this straight.” 

Perhaps all our average newspaperman did (the 
youngsters still try it) was to abolish the definite arti- 
cle. Time itself got over that some time back. Its nouns 
are preceded by the conventional “the” of English 
grammar. Its historian tells how it tried and aban- 
doned other tricks of style. Time today is written in 
clear, vigorous American that reaches its given point 
in remarkably good order. Granted a weekly maga- 
zine has much more time than a daily newspaper to 
write and rewrite a story, many reporters could learn 
from Time’s capable writers. 

Actually, Time’s highly individual approach ‘to the 
news picture—its biographer calls the magazine “an 
experiment in communication”—has had more influ- 
ence on the press generally than its actual style. Time 
has remained pretty faithful to the prospectus in which 


its founders promised to organize facts in an effort to 
tell readers what they seemed to mean. 

Time’s historian confessed one heresy from its creed. 
“In the confusion of the late ’30’s,” he wrote, “Time de 
parted from the principle of its prospectus and an 
nounced that it was practicing ‘objective’ and ‘scien 
tific’ journalism. It wasn’t. It never will. Nor will any 
body else.” ~ 

Over the years, he continued, “Time acquired in 
some quarters a reputation for ‘impartiality’ which it 
did not seek and does not want. Fairness is Time’s 
goal... . What’s the difference between impartiality 
and fairness? The responsible journalist is ‘partial’ to 
that interpretation of the facts which seems to him to 
fit things as they are. He is fair in not twisting the 
facts to support his view, in not suppressing the facts 
that support a different view.” 

This sums up the old question of news coloration 
about as well as any student of journalism could ask. 
Daily newspapers are more “factual” than magazines 
partly because of their speed of operation. But 
few newspaper editors kid themselves that they even 
wish to publish a completely “uncolored” paper. They 
are as well aware as Time’s editors that it would be 
virtually unreadable. 


on occasion able to wait for all the evidence and do 

pieces of pure journalism significant beyond the 
aims of day-to-day reporting. John Bartlow Martin’s 
story of the Centralia, Ill., mine disaster in the March 
Harper’s is an example. But Harper’s could wait a year. 
Time does similar things—witness its superb introduc 
tion of the historian Arnold Toynbee when his work 
was known only to scholars. 

But for the daily sequence of events that is called 
news Time has created a formula that bridges the gap 
between daily journalism’s necessities and the com 
fortable long view of the monthlies. It is a formula 
that has lessons for newspapermen. 

Daily newspapers are unlikely to be departmental 
ized and they will sensibly continue to play their local 
news. But here and there their editors are striking out 
more boldly into the field of “the story behind the 
story” (and be damned to the time element). The 
trend will increase. The press will do well if it 
manages generally to hew as closely to “fairness” as 
Time has done. THE QuILL wishes Time sincere con 
gratulations on its first quarter century. 
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Campaigning, New Style 





Air Safari With Stassen: 
Smooth News Technique 


By DEWEY L. FLEMING 


tainment in the care, feeding, pam- 

pering and safe transport of a presi- 
dential candidate and the accompanying 
press on the nation’s first sustained air- 
borne political safari.” 

That was the preamble on the ornate 
gag diplomas which: newspapermen who 
accompanied Harold E. Stassen on his first 
big aerial campaign swing presented to 
members of the United Air Lines crew 
who late last Fall gave the troupe a com- 
fortable, punctual, stop-studded trip of 
some 7,000 miles through twelve scattered 
states in fourteen days. 

The diplomas conferred honorary de- 
grees—“Doctor of Political Aerodromics” 
—upon the pilot, co-pilot, two stewardess- 
es, flight mechanic and special assistant to 
the airline president, who staffed the Stas- 
sen charter flight from the initial take-off 
in Washington, D. C., on November 11, to 
the final landing at Milwaukee on No- 
vember 24. 

They, in cooperation with the candidate 
and his far flung ground organization, had 
created a new and highly satisfactory 
style of political campaign operation; a 
technique that worked so well it became 
the pattern for Stassen’s subsequent jour- 
neys about the country in quest of dele- 
gates favoring his nomination for Presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket. 

There was much in the formula to com- 
mend it to other candidates in other cam- 
paigns. Newspapermen in the party, some 
of whom were veterans of many campaign 


me recognition of distinguished at- 


tours, had never seen anything quite so 
slick or quite so efficient. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
the trip was made on the eve of win- 
ter, with all of the weather hazards 

and risks involved in travel at that season, 
whether on land or by air, the candidate 
missed only one stop on his itinerary— 
one out of seventeen—on account of bad 
weather. 

When the Stassen plane arrived over 
Grand Junction, Colo., on the afternoon of 
November 15, a local snow squall was in 
progress. Capt. “Bob” Dawson, the pilot, 
said he could set the ship down all right, 
but he could not guarantee departure on 
schedule. Rather than take a chance of 
missing his next immediate engagements 
on account of possible delay, the candi- 
date directed that the plane return to 
Denver. 

Most of the time the plane was exactly 
on or a little ahead of schedule. And when 
it was ahead, Mr. Stassen would suggest 
to the pilot that he loaf a little. He did not 
like arrivals ahead of schedule because 
he might beat the local welcoming com- 
mittees to the airport. 

The itinerary of the tightly-scheduled 
mid-November tour was as follows: 

Washington, New York, Detroit, St. 
Paul, Lincoln, Denver, Grand Junction 
(which had to be cancelled), Amarillo, 
Little Rock, New Orleans, Gulfport, St. 
Petersburg, Winter Haven, Orlando, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Milwaukee. 

One of the most pleasant features of the 
trip for all concerned was the arrange- 
ment which permitted the party to be in- 





dential campaign coverage when Harold Stassen made 

his first 7,000 mile air swing over twelve scattered states 
late last Fall. The plane-hotel-meeting-interview technique de- 
veloped may well set a pattern for other candidates. 


N EWSPAPERMEN enjoyed a streamlined perfection of presi- 





Dewey Fleming’s appreciation of the Minnesota candidate's 
arrangements is based on long experience and proved ability. 
He has been covering presidential candidates, campaigns and 
conventions for twenty years—usually the hard way—and in 
1944 was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for telegraphic reporting in 
national affairs in 1943. 

A member of the Washington bureau of the Baltimore Sun 
since 1931, he has been its chief for the last six years. Before 
Washington he was Sun correspondent in New York, Chicago 
and London and did a three-year stint on its local staff in Bal- 
timore. 

A West Virginian, Dewey got his first newspaper experience 
on the Elkins (W. Va.) Daily Inter-Mountain. From there he went 
to the Baltimore American and transferred to the Sun in 1923. 
He was elected a professional member of Sigma Delta Chi by 
the Washington, D. C., chapter. 
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Dewey Fleming 


stalled comfortably in a hotel every night 
except one—an all-night flight from Flor 
ida to Chicago. This was a vast improve 
ment over the old order of successions of 
nights and days aboard train on journeys 
of this sort. 


NE suspected that the Stassen trip 
was going to be “different” in many 
respects from the day before it be 

gan, when Warren Holby, assistant trip 
manager, called at the offices of all news 
papermen who were starting from Wash 
ington and handed to each a manila en 
velope containing: a detailed schedule, an 
identification paper which served as a 
ticket, a list of all persons going on the 
trip, a notice of hotel reservations along 
the route, and a supply of baggage tags. 

Next morning, at the downtown Wash- 
ington assembly point, a fleet of lim- 
ousines was waiting to take the party to 
the National Airport 

From that time onward the routine in 
the various cities visited was something 
like this: 

Upon arrival at the airport the candidate 
and his party would be met by an ad 
vance man who had been in the city sev 
eral days making arrangements for their 
visit. As each traveler stepped out of the 
airplane he would be handed an envelope 
containing a key to his hotel room, a sched- 
ule of the candidate’s activities in that 
place, and usually a packet of courtesy 
cards to local clubs and invitations to more 
social functions than he could possibly at 
tend. 

Automobiles would be waiting to take 
the party into the city, and since each 
member already had been registered in 
and had his key, there was no lining up 
at hotel reception desks for room assign- 
ments. The traveler could go directly to 
his room. Within a few minutes, never 
more than a half hour, luggage and type 
writers would be delivered to the proper 
rooms. 

Departure from a hotel was just as sim 
ple and effortless. One simply packed his 
bag, called the bell captain and told him 
he had luggage to move with the Stassen 
party. The luggage would be picked up, 
and the same mysterious hands which 
brought it into the hotel would take it 
back to the Stassen airplane for the next 
hop. 

[Concluded on Page 15} 
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AUTHOR AT MIKE—J. Garland 
Smith on air for East Texas State 
Teachers College. 


away apprentice, sauntered down 

Chestnut street munching a loaf of 
bread and became famous in Philadel- 
phia, Americans have been infatuated by 
the idea that fame and fortune are to be 
acquired only in the big city. 

In nearly all crossroad hamlets and 
small towns from California to Maine, 
the dominating parental admonition, even 
in this streamlined atomic age, seems to 
be: “To be somebody and get some place, 
go to the city where they have the money 
and you can get some of it.” 

This philosophy of getting ahead prob- 
ably has been a driving power at one time 
or another in every person’s life except- 
ing Paul M. Fulks, Sr., editor and publish 
er of the Wolfe City Sun and president of 
the Texas Press Association. 

As a printer, reporter, editor and busi- 
ness executive for 27 years deep in the 
cotton-rich blacklands of Northeast Texas, 
Fulks has exploded the theory of success 
in the golden era and brought about a 
mild revolution in country journalism. 
Everybody admits he has done just about 
everything except bring the mountain to 
Mohammed, A few say he has done that, 
too. 

Fulks, 44, is a modest, rather nervous 
individual standing six-feet-three, with an 
uncanny ability to make decisions quick- 
ly and be everywhere at once. As presi- 
dent of the Texas Press Association, he 
holds the top honor Texas newspaper- 
men can pay a fellow member of the pro- 
fession. 

He edits and publishes one of the 
soundest and most progressive weeklies 
south of Kansas City. He also operates in 
conjunction with the Sun a tag and spe- 
cialty printing company which serves 
customers in all 48 states. Fulks, in short, 
has applied the metropolitan touch to 
country journalism. 


y INCE Benjamin Franklin, the run- 


INCE 1933, when Fulks purchased the 
Sun from C. C. Cox, Wolfe City, an 
agricultural community of 1,500 per- 
sons 75 miles northeast of Dallas, has suf- 


Texan Reverses Old Formula 





Finds Fame and Fortune 
As Small Town Editor 


By J. GARLAND SMITH 


fered a malady which thousands of other 
towns would like to contract. This is the 
pleasant disease of chronic growing pains, 
caused in large degree by effective news- 
paper leadership in building home indus- 
tries and supported by an ability to bring 
in outside business to feed them. Fulks, 
in this instance, is both the cause and the 
remedy. 

“This was my idea when I purchased 
the Sun,’ he explained. “I have never 
believed that the larger cities should exist 
primarily at the expense of the smaller 
towns. So, my idea was to reverse the 
trend in some lines, to get business out 
of the larger towns and bring it to the 
smaller towns. 

“Wolfe City, located within 45 miles of 
Greenville, Paris and Sherman, all thriv- 
ing county seats, and only two automo- 
bile hours away from Dallas, is ideal for 
this.” 

But Fulks has never been in a feud, not 
even a gentlemen’s disagreement, with 
city folks. In fact, he has enjoyed the most 
cordial relations with Texas’ leading pub- 
lishers, editors and business executives. 
Otherwise, he would never have been 
chosen to head the state’s press associa- 
tion. With Fulks it’s simply the matter 
of a publisher look out for the interests 
of his own hometown, Wolfe City. 


ORN October 3, 1903, on a farm near 
Reno in Lamar County, Texas, Fulks 
chased around thickly populated 

places just long enough to decide he didn’t 
like them. He withdrew from school to 
deliver papers in Paris and worked for 
two dollars a week in the post office. At 
17 he tasted his first printer’s ink in 1921 
in the back end of the Commerce Jour- 
nal and later worked for the Cooper Re- 


view. He rode a freight train to take a job 
on the Healdton, Okla., Herald. 

During the great Seminole oil rush in 
1925 he published the first newspaper, 
City Derrick, in the boom town of Bow- 
legs, Okla. But migrating boom town res- 
idents in those days were too busy look- 
ing for oil. They had no time to read a 
newspaper. Fulks lost everything but his 
shirt and headed back to Texas. 

He was determined to stick with coun 
try journalism. His father, J. A. Fulks, a 
rural teacher who later became superin- 
tendent of Lamar County schools, prob- 
ably was a deciding influence. In 1922, 
two years after Paul had started as a 
printer, Father Fulks established the La- 
mar County Echo, a farm-labor paper, at 
Paris. 

When the farm-labor issue reached the 
boiling point in Texas politics, an angry 
member of the opposition took a shot at 
the Echo editor, but missed. Another op- 
ponent, however, did succeed at closer 
range in biting off Father Fulks’ ear. Later 
he sold the Echo. 

“After staying on the road for six years 
from 1925 until 1931 as a representative of 
a Chicago circulation service,” Fulks said, 
“I was ready to settle in one place. I was 
ready to make an investment in a small 
newspaper even if it was a bad one. And 
in the depression an investment hardly 
could be anything else.” 


ULKS went into business for himself 
in 1931 when Mrs. Anna Bishop of 
fered to sell the Ladonia (Texas) 
News, a slow-moving weekly in a com 
munity of 1,200 persons. For two years 
he limped from issue to issue. Neither 
circulation nor advertising lineage showed 
appreciable gains. In 1933 he saw a way 
out. Cox agreed to sell the Wolfe City 
Sun. 
“The Sun, as well as Wolfe City, was 
on the down grade in the hardest days of 





IG city newsrooms beckon most newspapermen in search of fame and for- 
tune. The formula can be reversed, in Texas at least, by editors like Paul M. 
Fulks, Sr. Starting from scratch during the depression, he built a weekly into a 

newspaper strong enough to help build a town. He is a country newspaperman 
modern enough to fly his own plane on business for the Texas Press Associa- 


tion of which he is president. 


Texas editors are a specialty of Garland Smith who traced the 40-year career 
of another one, Sterling Price Hart, in The Quill a year ago. Garland directs 
the news bureau and goes on the air for East Texas State Teachers College at 
Commerce in addition to teaching journalism. The big state college is his own 


Alma Mater. 


A Texas reporter before the war, he helped edit the Hawaiian Defender for 
the Army before going on to see Pacific action as a combat correspondent on 
Guadalcanal, New Britain and several Philippine islands. He was elected to 
Sigma Delta Chi while taking graduate work at Northwestern after his Army 


service. 
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(Photo by William Rhew) 


HIS ENERGY IS BEWILDERING—Paul M. Fulks, Sr., Wolfe City (Tex.) publisher and president of the Texas, Press Associa- 
tion, at his desk with reams of copy and correspondence for his weekly Sun, his sideline tag printing business and the 
state association. He handles most of it without a secretary flies 30,000 miles a year and finds time to promote hotels and 


community hospitals. 


the depression,” Fulks said. “We gave sub 
scribers six months to pay up in full or 
be dropped. We started collecting full 
rates for advertising. But we guaranteed 
to give both the subscriber and the adver 
tiser full value for their dollars.” 

To the attractive, dark-haired wife of 
the publisher, the former Miss Oza Nich- 
olson of Paris to whom he was married 
in 1924, must go part of the credit for 
building the Sun. She traveled the lateral 
roads lining up community correspond 
ents to bind Wolfe City to its trade area. 
She handled the correspondence to bring 
in more national advertising, kept the 
mailing list up to date and wrote like 
a mad woman to increase the ratio of lo 
cal news. 

During the 15 years Paul Fulks has 
edited the Sun a half-dozen men, all 
dead broke in the depression, have made 
a half-dozen fortunes in Wolfe City. One 
of them, C. K. (Doc) Hennington, who 
started in 1935 with an empty tomato can 
and a piece of bailing wire, has developed 
a school photography business which 
grosses $250,000 a year. One success has 
followed another with such rapidity that 
many observers believe that Wolfe City, 
indeed, is a magic town. 


ULKS has amassed something of a for- 
tune himself with the Sun and his 
Texas Tag and Specialty company. 
As soon as the Sun was on its feet, Fulks 
imported an expert in specialty printing, 
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Frank Noblitt of Indianapolis, Ind., to help 
install the most profitable sideline any 
weekly newspaper publisher ever dream 
ed about. They set up elaborate machin 
ery to print and bind all the cotton tags, 
tickets, calendars and notebooks salesmen 
could possibly sell from coast to coast. 

Success of the venture depended upon 
the development of markets in a highly 
competitive business. Fulks put salesmen 
on the road throughout the South seek 
ing the patronage of ginners who put 11, 
194,000 tags on as many bales of cotton 
produced in the United States every year. 
Much of this business, fortunately, is close 
to home. Texas farmers grow an average 
of 2,500,000 bales annually, or one-fifth 
of all cotton harvested in America. 

How well the specialty printing enter 
prise has paid off was indicated last Jan 
uary 1. Fulks announced the purchase of 
a competitive tag manufacturing plant for 
$50,000 from A. C. Baldwin & Sons of 
Austin. The machinery will print 48 thous 
and shipping tags an hour. This equip- 
ment, combined with his original plant, is 
sufficient to print a tag for every bale 
of cotton grown in the United States with 
plenty of time to print millions of other 
items. 

These enterprises, plus Hennington’s 
photography business, an oil mill and a 
textile factory, definitely classify Wolfe 
City as the largest agricultural payroll 
town its size in the Southwest. 


ULKS has been active in affairs of the 
Texas Press Association since he cast 
his lot at Wolfe City and looked for 

distant horizons in the interest of com 
munity progress. He first served a year as 
president of the Northeast Texas Press 
Association. After a term as vice-president 
of the state association, he became presi 
dent last June at the annual convention in 
Amarillo. 

His tenure has been marked by prog 
ress from the beginning. The convention 
at which he was sworn into office was the 
most magnificent in the history of the as 
sociation. Edward Kennedy, former Asso 
ciated Press war correspondent in Europe, 
highlighted the program by revealing for 
the first time why he released without pet 
mission of army censors the story of Ger 
man surrender in World War II 

“We firmly believe the dawn of a new 
era for Texas newspapermen is break 
ing,’ Fulks said. “This is the reason we 
have established in Dallas our own cen 
tral office with a full-time staff of experi 
enced workers in charge. Vernon T. San 
ford, secretaray-manager of the Oklahoma 
Press Association for 13 years, is man 
ager. Our central office issues information 
bulletins to newspapers, serves as an em 
ployment bureau for newspaper workers, 
looks after legislative interests of the 
newspapers, represents our newspapers 
in the sale of political and state advertis 
ing and arranges convention programs.” 

Fulks sprang into action in the name 

| Continued on Page 10 
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Student Syndicates 
‘Little Man on Campus’ 


By GORDON A. SABINE 


OT so many editions ago, the Uni- 

versity Daily Kansan, student pa- 

per at the University of Kansas, 
printed a front-page box: 

“You, too,” (it said in effect) “can win 
fame and fortune—we need an artist for 
the newspaper.” 

The next day, about noon, a good-look- 
ing young chap, hair tousled, eyes a bit 
weary, walked into the newsroom. 

“Where do I leave these?” he asked the 
managing editor. 

He had a folder of 15 cartoons, all of 
which he’d drawn in three hours the night 
before, in response to the Kansan’s plea 
for an artist. 





His name was Dick Bibler. His experi- 
ence had been on some Kansas dailies and 
on Yank magazine. He’d spent three lone- 
ly, girl-less years on an isolated island 
in the South Pacific with the army. 

Perhaps those three years explained 
the luscious women in his work, he added. 


IBLER was a bit different from the 
kind of artist the Kansan editors had 
expected. He could draw a wicked 

humorous cartoon, though, and the paper 
started capitalizing on that. 

Title for his cartoons became “LMOC” 
—Little Man on Campus, in contrast to 
the over-used BMOC. And Bibler’s cen- 








CAMPUS CARTOONS AND CREATOR—1 
Kansan plea for a cartoonist and is now syn 
papers. In the one at the left, “Let's Go Loc 
the bucktoothed student drooling in the foreg: 
Little Man on Campus. The other, reflectinc 
island, is captioned: “Ordinarily we let fore’ 
costumes, but... ” 





HEN Dick Bibler 
W brought his first batch of 

cartoons into the Daily 
Kansan office, Gordon A. Sa- 
bine was there as faculty news 
adviser. He has watched him 
develop into the country’s only 
syndicated campus cartoonist. 

Gordon is a Wisconsin Sigma 
Delta Chi who reported for Sen- 
ator Carter Glass’ Lynchburg 
(Va.) News and the Wisconsin 
State Journal before the war 
landed him in Iceland as a 
press censor. He is now a Uni- } 
versity of Kansas journalism 
teacher on leave to the Minneso- 
ta faculty completing work for 
his Ph.D. 

He has edited one magazine 
and freelanced for others in- 
cluding the Saturday Evening 
Post. He recently told the story 
of the American Collegiate 
Press, which syndicates Bibler’s 
cartoons, in The Quill. 
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EATOR—Dick Bibler answered a Daily ' 


is now syndicated in nearly 100 college 
t's Go Look at the New Sorority Pins,” 
1 the foreground is his title character, the 
» reflecting his war years on a Pacific 
we let foreign students wear their native 








tral character took the shape of a buck- 
toothed, rumple-haired, downtrodden lit- 
tle chap who looked as though he didn’t ' 
have a friend in college. 

Kansas students took to the LMOC 
rapidly. He made a place for himself on 
page one, and for an entire school year, 
LMOC—on page one every day—easily 
was the paper’s best drawing card. If there 
was a riot or a football championship, that 
made front page, too—but it couldn’t drive 
off LMOC. 

Bibler always had quite a knack of 
drawing enticing females. At first, he had 
to be limited in the number he could use 
in his cartoons—two a week was the ra- 
tion. 

His appeal was so great that twice a 
year, the Daily Kansan reprinted 32 or so 
of his cartoons in a sprightly little book- 
let, and sold them on the campus and in 
downtown stores. An edition at Christ- 
mastime usually went to more than 3,000 
copies. 

No one on the campus is immune from 
Bibler’s pen. Many’s the cartoon that has 
lampooned university officials, but every 
time—thanks to the reputation of the piece 
—they’ve laughed it off. 


ICK is a junior in the school of fine 
arts at Kansas. He’s free-lanced for 
national magazines, and he’s plan- 
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ning a cartooning career. Right now, he 
works his way through school with the 
low income from the LMOC (his original 
pay for those cartoons was $1 each, but 
it’s up now), and with somewhat better 
pay from advertising and chalk talks. 

He’s currently the only syndicated col 
lege cartoonist in the country. Associated 
Collegiate Press sells him, once a week, to 
a long list of outstanding college dailies, 
among them the papers at Arkansas, 
Southern California, DePauw, Montana, 
Oregon State, Brown, Rhode Island State, 
VPI, Virginia, Hampden-Sydney, Wash 
ington and Lee, and some 75 others. 

Bibler’s ideas come “from anywhere,” 
and he’s had as many as 20 usable ones 
in a day. Usually he’s at least two months 
ahead on his work for the Daily Kansan. 
His grade average is nearly “an A.” 

His idea with LMOC, he says, was “to 
create a face that anyone could be sorry 
for.” Incidentally, of course, those lush 
lovelies always crept into the picture, too 
—so much so that the Daily Chronicle, at 
the University of Utah, once referred to 
his work (which it brought from ACP) as 
its “sin-dicated” stuff. 
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Texan Reverses Formula 


| Concluded from Page 7) 


of the association last December when it 
was reported that Senator W. Lee O’Dan- 
iel and Coke Stevenson, former governor 
of Texas, were seeking newsprint to be- 
gin publication of rival newspapers next 
summer. Fulks urged Texas publishers to 
protest editorially against the use of 
scarce newsprint for political papers when 
most established newspapers are limited 
in the quantity they can purchase. 
Fulks was elected to Sigma Delta Chi 
last year by the Fort Worth chapter. 


ESPITE the days, and sometimes 
weeks, that he devotes to the press 
association, Fulks still finds time to 

guide the editorial and advertising policies 
of the Sun and to assume a leading role 
in Wolfe City civic affairs. Four successive 
issues of the Sun in January carried a 
seven-column box above the name plate 
with this editorial: 

“Watch Wolfe City grow. Jump in and 
do your part! Wolfe City must have a 
aaleut hotel and 150 housing units at 
once. Wolfe City needs a new 25-room 
hotel with dining room and 150 housing 
units immediately. Hundreds of people 
would settle in Wolfe City almost at once 
if they could find places to live.” 

Fulks virtually took a leave of absence 
from his regular business for three months 
in 1947 to pull out of the fire a communi- 
ty hospital project. Merchants and farm- 
ers who initiated the plan in 1946 gave up 
after they had signed only 150 families. 
He converted the Sun into what might 
have been mistaken for a hospital promo- 
tion newspaper. 

Borrowing school buses for transporta- 
tion. he hauled organization personnel and 
a hillbilly band into the rural communities 
of three counties soliciting memberships. 
A Dallas woman who once lived in Wolfe 
City mailed Fulks a check for $2,000. 
More than 500 families signed for mem- 
bership and paid a year’s dues in advance. 
The hospital, equipped with 32 beds, was 
opened January 15, the first of its kind in 
Northeast Texas. 

Rapid accomplishment of such projects 
as drawing up plans for a hotel in Wolfe 
City in the afternoon and lunching with a 
legislator 350 miles away at Austin the 
next morning bewilders most observers. 
They marvel at the ability of one individ- 
ual to crowd so much activity into a day 
over a wide area. But Paul Fulks has 
solved this problem, too. In 1942 he be- 
gan taking private flying lessons. Within 
a year he had applied his hobby to busi- 
ness. 

Today he thinks nothing of flying his 
all-metal Cessna plane 1,000 miles cross- 
country to iron out a press association 
matter, to meet a salesman or to purchase 
supplies. He flew 30 thousand miles in 
1947. This is why they say Fulks is the 
personification of the new country editor 
and publisher at work opening the way 
for a new kind of country journalism. 





Free Press Course 
Interests UNESCO 


NTERNATIONAL attention has already 
been given a journalism course to be 
offered for the first time this semester 

at Kansas State College, according to 


R. R. Lashbrook (Kansas State ’28), head 
of the department of Industrial Journal- 
ism and Printing. 

The Paris office of the United Nations, 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization has written for detailed infor- 
mation about the course, entitled the 
Journalist in a Free Society. The course, 
dealing with freedom of the press con- 
cepts, will be offered jointly by the jour- 
nalism department and the Institute of 
Citizenship at the college. 





William Stanford Smith (Georgia °41) 
has been named secretary manager of 
the Georgia Press Association and assist- 
ant professor of journalism at the Henry 
W. Grady school of journalism at his Alma 
Mater. He will teach courses in the At- 
lanta unit of the university, serve as 
placement officer for the school of jour- 
nalism and manage the central office of the 
press association. As an undergraduate, he 
was editor of the Red and Black, cam- 
pus newspaper, and president of Sigma 
Delta Chi. During the war he served as 
an officer of infantry with the rank of 
major. He has reported for the Augusta 
Chronicle and the Cairo Messenger. 


Ralph Kirby Davidson, a former jour- 
neyman printer who hopes to edit a Mon- 
tana weekly newspaper, will go to Oxford 
University in England as a Rhodes Schol- 
ar this Fall. A sophomore in the Montana 
State University school of journalism, he 
was the only undergraduate among six 
Rhodes appointees in the Northwestern 


area of the United States. He has worked 
part of his way at Montana in the univer- 
sity’s typography laboratory—he was a 
printer in South Dakota—and has been 
an associate editor of the Kaimin, campus 
newspaper. 


Vic Rowland (Stanford °40), is sales 
manager of Station KHJ, Los Angeles, 
and of the Mutual-Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, largest regional network. He 
joined the network after three years serv- 
ice in the Air Force as publicity coordina- 
tor of West Coast organizations of the 
MBS network. 





Portland Chapter 
Hears of Trials 
of Nazi Officials 


HE trial of fifteen German judges and 

officials of the Reich ministry of jus- 

tice was described by Justice James T. 
Brand of the Oregon supreme Court in an 
off-the-record speech recently before the 
Portland professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi at a dinner meeting in the Ore- 
gon Press club. 

Justice Brand served as a judge in the 
trials at Nuerenberg. 

Paul Ewing, Oregonian reporter and 
chairman of the chapter’s professional af- 
fairs committee, reported on a proposed 
plan for the chapter to give annual awards 
for outstanding work by Oregon newsmen. 

The chapter voted to continue studying 
the proposal and to have the committee 
confer with the University of Oregon 
school of journalism, the Oregon Newspa- 
per Publishers association and the Press 
club. 
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End the Bother of Annual 
Payments 


Key Club Membership (dues paid for life) 


The Key Club is for those who wish to pay dues for life in advance. 
If you prefer to pay installments, send $5.00 now and we will bill 
you for $5.00 each six months. When full amount is paid (end of 
two years under installment plan) you will receive a special gold 
Key Club Key. You receive a Key Club membership card immedi- 
ately. (The Key Club fee is not to be confused with the National 
Membership (initiation) fee, which makes one a member for life, 
but does not exempt him from annual dues.) 


Life Subscriber (life subscription to The QUILL) 


If you apg to pay installments, send $5.00 now and we will bill 
( .00 each six months until full amount is paid (end of 
eighteen months). As a life subscriber you will be billed for $2.00 
annually for dues only, unless you are a Key Club member. 


Combination (Key Club membership and Life Subscriber) $45.00 
End future billings entirely by sending your check for $45.00. 


If you prefer to pay installments, send $5.00 now and we will bill 
you for $10.00 each six months until full amount is paid (end of 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


National Headquarters 


Dae se a $20.00 


Chicago, 1, Illinois 
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Surveys Missouri Weeklies 





How Rural News Helps 
Get Farm Advertising 


By Carrington H. Burgess 


RE you getting your share of farm 
advertising? A study I made re- 
vealed that some Missouri week- 

ly newspapers were making a good thing 
out of it. I think it is more than coinci- 
dence that all of the ten papers in the 
study carried a substantial amount of 
farm news. 

For example, in a normal issue of April 
11, 1946, the Monroe County Appeal, at 
Paris, carried 23 farm display advertise- 
ments, the largest of which contained 65 
column inches. Some of the advertisers 
themselves were farmers, advertising 
livestock, seed, and country sales. The 
average amount of farm advertising in the 
Appeal is between seven and eight col- 
umns. 

Editor H. J. Blanton has been publish- 
ing a farm column since the turn of the 
century. His paper has been called one of 
the nation’s best agricultural weeklies. 
In 1946 the circulation was 3,040 copies, 
in a town of 1,473, of which 1,982 copies 
went to distinctly rural areas. In 1945, the 
paper’s county, Monroe, sold $4,113,737 
worth of livestock and livestock products 
from 1,962 reporting farms. 

The Buffalo Reflex averages between 
eight and ten 16-inch columns of farm dis- 
play advertising an issue. Cheese facto- 
ries, cooperatives, and auctions account for 
much space. The issue of November 7, 
1946, carried 194 inches of farm adver- 
tising, of which 69 inches came from 
cheese factories. The Reflex is published 
in a town of 920, in a county of 11,523 per- 
sons. 





Despite a competitive paper, it has a cir- 
culation of 2,892 copies, of which 1,375 
go to the country. Editors R. C. Ferguson 
and H. D. Derry, who are also the pub 
lishers, are boosters for agriculture. They 
carry plenty of farm news and usually 
edit their agricultural releases. 


ors and weekly newspapers and 
the radio are striving for farm ad 

vertising. Weeklies are securing a 
substantial portion of this business and 
could get a larger share if their publish 
ers carried a sizable amount of farm news. 

Of course, a rural weekly with a sub- 
stantial circulation stands to receive farm 
advertising, either from the farmer or 
from interests desirous of receiving 
farm patronage, because a considerable 
number of readers usually live in rural 
areas. However, publication of agricultu 
ral news serves to notify prospective ad- 
vertisers of the paper’s interest in the 
country. 

An excellent weekly in northeastern 
Missouri receives a house advertisement 
of several columns, I was told, because it 
carries a weekly column of accounts of 
sales of livestock from the area at a ter- 
minal market. 

Sometimes it is not only the extent but 
the nature of the circulation that counts. 
Space buyers of agricultural advertising 
like to know that the paper is reaching the 
country. Publication of farm news is one 
of the signs. 





advertising lineage. 


in 1946. 


course at Aurora, Mo. 





HIS survey of Missouri country newspapers indicates it is 
more than coincidence that a good volume of farm adver- 
tising seems to fall to editors who cover farm news adequate- 
ly. In the course of his studies, Carrington Burgess uncovered 
“angles” that showed a direct connection between news and 


Agricultural journalism is more than a hobby with Burgess 
who is a country editor’s son and spent years as a reporter for 
the St. Louis Daily Livestock Reporter before military service 
that brought him back to the University of Missouri as a gradu- 
ate student and researcher. He has freelanced for many maga- 
zines and wrote an article on rural news coverage for The Quill 


His father owns the Harrington (Del.) Journal and Burgess 
studied journalism at Penn State before coming to the Middle 
West. His military service extended from North Africa to the 
Austrian Tyrol and won him seven battle stars as a radio opera- 
tor with the 86th Fighter Group. He was elected to Sigma Delta 
Chi at Missouri and recently finished a special photography 
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Carrington H. Burgess 


GRICULTURAL advertising in week 
ly newspapers in Missouri goes back 
more than 100 years, though its be 

ginning was feeble. One writer states that 
in the first part of the nineteenth century 
rural weekly newspapers in Missouri car 
ried little farm adveriising other than no 
tices of strayed livestock.* 

By the middle of the century, however, 
farm advertising had increased. Nurseries 
began to advertise fruit trees and grafts 
and by 1860 local and outstate nurseries 
were doing a big business. Purebred and 
market livestock were a!so advertised, as 
well as stallions standing. In 1858 fourteen 
fine stallions and jacks were advertised 
in one issue of the Columbia Missouri 
Statesman on April 16.° Farm machinery 
and feed stores were advertised extensive 
ly in weekly newspapers after the Civil 
War. 

Today, the farmers themselves are be 
coming more aware of the value of adver 
tising in promoting their business, for 
farming is a business. 

The Palmyra (Missouri) Spectator av 
erages between eight and ten columns of 
farm advertising an issue, a large part of 
which comes from farmers in purebred 
advertising and country auctions. The 
Spectator is published in a sections known 
for its Jerseys and Guernseys. Milton 
Carey, of this paper, believes his agricul 
tural information helps attract farm ad 
vertising. 


DVERTISING of purebred livestock 
A offers prospects of increased busi 
ness. The advertising department of 
the Missouri Press Association began a 
program of placing such advertising in 
groups of country newspapers in 1944. 
Advertisers claimed they were well 
pleased with the service and many volun 
tarily ordered additional advertising 
placed. Most advertising was secured by 
soliciting the breeders’ associations. 
Editor J. G. Morgan of the Unionville 


| Continued on next page | 

1 Lois Lail Cooper, “A Study of Local News 
in the Missouri Weekly from 1831 to 1931," 
(Master's thesis, University of Missouri, Co 
lumbia, 1932), pp. 5, 44. 

2 George F. Lemmer, “Agitation for Agri 
cultural Improvement in Central Missouri 
Newspapers Prior to the Civil War,”’ Vol. 37, 
Missouri Historical Review (Columbia: State 
Historical Society of Missouri, July, 1943), et 
passium. 
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Farm Ads and Farm News 


[Concluded from Page 11) 


Republican believed that his farm infor- 
mation program has increased the farm 
advertising carried in his paper. Morgan 
has a regular beat on farm news. Some 25 
or 35 years ago the farmer bought sale 
bills with a small advertisement when 
having a farm sale. The Republican has 
changed this policy to one of large adver- 
tisements and few bills. 

There are times now when the paper’s 
sale advertising is greater than all other 
advertising combined. The newspaper av- 
erages approximately eight 21-inch col- 
umns of farm advertising an issue. The 
issue of October 16, 1946, carried 199 
inches of farm advertising, of which 66 
inches were of farm sales. 

The Bethany Republican-Clipper aver- 
ages six to eight columns an issue of dis- 
play advertising aimed at the country. In 
the spring and fall it carries from six to 12 
farm auction ads, averaging 20 column 
inches, an issue. Editor Ben Crouch goes 
right out in the country for many of his 
farm stories. The Republican-Clipper is 
published in a town of 2,682, in a county 
of 16,525. Despite competition from an- 
other good weekly, the Republican-Clip- 
per had in 1946 a circulation of 4,357 cop- 
ies, of which 2,275 went to rural areas. 


ARM auctions and purebred sales 
make up a substantial part of adver- 
tising received from farmers in Mis- 

souri rural weekly newspapers. Feed 
stores, grain elevators, lime quarries, fer- 
tilizer dealers, and produce and livestock 
buyers are also g advertisers. 

National advertisers cooperate with lo- 
cal dealers to share the cost of advertising 
in local newspapers. Implement dealers 
and building material dealers may also 
have a similar arrangement. Some banks 
aim their advertising at the country and 
many aid in promoting balanced farming 
rings. 

Ten Missouri weekly newspapers, se- 
lected for their attention to farm news, 
were approached in this study. Advertis- 
ing, coming from the farmer or aimed at 
the country, ranged from three and a half 
to ten columns an issue. In eight out of 
ten newspapers, the farm advertising 
ranged from six to ten columns an issue, 
with the average between eight and nine 
columns. 

The Clinton Eye, despite daily and 
weekly competition, has a circulation of 
3,082 copies, of which 1,029 go to distinctly 
rural areas. This paper carries an aver- 
age of ten columns of farm advertising a 
week. It also averages four columns of 
classified advertisements an issue, about 
50 per cent of which come from the coun- 
ty or are aimed at the country. 

All of the newspapers in this study had 
substantial circulations. All were selected, 
after considerable research, because they 
carried more farm news than the aver- 
age Missouri weekly. Farm advertising 
was well- represented. on most selections, 
falling down only in sections where farm 
tenants and sharecroppers predominated 
on farms. 


HAT are some angles in securing 
farm advertising? In the first place, 
agricultural news often suggests 
ideas for ads. An article on a poultry flock 
that laid an average of 200 eggs a hen in a 
year might be used as testimony in an ad 


for the hatchery that furnished the baby 
chicks. A broiler story I wrote for a Dela- 
ware weekly resulted in advertising, after 
I had suggested it, and an order for 5,000 
reprints of the article from a hatchery. 

I saw a farm display ad in an exchange 
on grapes and peaches. A visit to the vine- 
yard and orchard revealed that the entire 
crop was sold at the roadside. This prompt- 
ed a story. The farmer placed a 12-inch ad 
weekly for three months. The nursery 
supplying the grape plants placed an ad. 
The chemical company furnishing the 
sprays also advertised. 

Sales of livestock at premium prices 
also suggest possible advertising. Live- 
stock commission men often send ac- 
counts of sales they have made for stock- 
men to weekly newspapers. This is the 
case at the St. Louis National Stockyards 
where many firms also advertise in week- 
ly newspapers with good results. One 
northeastern Missouri weekly editor visits 
the market to solicit advertising. 

Dirt farm stories may lead to additional 
revenue. In picking up breeder stories at 
a Delaware fair this past summer, I sold a 
breeder a 30-inch ad and an order for let- 
terheads. After interviewing a tomato 
grower on how he licked the blight by 
spraying by airplane, I wrote the firm 
doing the spraying. This resulted in an 
advertising contract, a subscription, and 
an order for stationery. 

Then, of course, there are the special 
agricultural editions. The Boonville (Mo.) 
Advertiser has printed an annual “Rural 
Life Edition” since 1925. The 1946 edition 
comprised 92 pages in magazine format. 

Another Missouri weekly publishes an 
annual dairy edition. The Spectator, men- 
tioned before, publishes three special 
farm sections in the fall. These are pa- 
tronized by breeders and the Farm Bu- 
reau, among others. 

The business is usually there, if you 
will go after it. 


College Publicist 
Also Serves City 


S. PATTERSON (Southern Meth- 

odist Professional ’42), is proving 

s that public relations includes 

more than pagers Femi oe As Ets his 

assignment as public relations director of 

the University of Houston, Mr. Patterson 

has been given university yet to 

serve this year as president of the Hous- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The office with the Jaycees includes 
membership on the board of the Senior 
Chamber of Commerce, on the board of 
the local fat stock show, leadership in the 
Houston Red Cross drive, the Christmas 
seal campaign, the community chest 
drive, “Junior Achievement” activities, 
and other civic functions. 

The Houston Jaycees have 15 standing 
committees, each the equivalent of a 
medium-sized club, and a membership of 
more than 1,100. oe Mr. Patterson’s 
leadership, the Jaycees group has taken 
twelve state aw in the state and two 
in national competition. 

At the same time the university has 

rapidly, until it has the second 
conve enrollment in Texas. 








Texas Poll Founder 
Expands to Mexico 


Jc: BELDEN & Associates of Austin, 
Texas, operators of the Texas Poll 
headed by Joe Belden (Texas °38), 
have expanded to establish a Mexican 
firm for market research. Belden has just 
returned from a year in Mexico City, leav- 
ing the new organization set up with a 
bilingual staff under its own manager. 
Alex Louis, another Texas Sigma Delta 
Chi, continues as general manager of the 
Texas firm. 

Belden, who directed the Navy’s Evalu- 
ation Section during the war, has spent 
many years in Latin-America and started 
his research work as a student at the 
University of Texas. He organized a stu- 
dent opinion survey that was expanded to 
campuses all over the country. After col- 
lege, he started the Texas Poll which 
analyzes state-wide opinion for newspa- 
pers with a circulation of more than 600,- 
000. 





Hugh R. Best (Georgia ’41), is now with 
the promotion department of Holiday. He 
has done free lance radio writing and di- 
rected promotion for House Beautiful. 





Wanted: Man experienced in newspaper 
writing and management for Indiana daily 
3,800 ee | in town of 5,000 popula- 
tion. Must be pable, good personality, 
high grade re. Excellent op oo: 
Write Box 740, THe Quit, 35 Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 








Save Future and Back Copies 
of The QUILL 





in this attractive and sturdy container! 
Printed in two colors, it is worthy of 
any library. Title appears on both 
front and backbone, as illustrated. Ca- 
pacity — five complete years of The 
QUILL ... and gummed labels to 
indicate volume are included. 

Get this handy file immediately and 
preserve your copies of The QUILL, 
for only FIFTY CENTS, postpaid. 
Remittance must accompany order. 
(Postage stamps accepted.) 

Order from— 
The QUILL 
35 E. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Fayette Copeland 


Copeland Named 
J-School Head 
At U. of Oklahoma 


R. Fayette Copeland (Oklahoma ’16), 
D veteran professor of journalism at 

the University of Oklahoma, has 
been named director of the school of 
journalism, it has been announced by Dr. 
George L. Cross, president. 

Since last summer Dr. Copeland has 
served as chairman of the school’s admin- 
istrative committee which has been di 
recting the school since Stewart Harral 
resigned the directorship to devote full- 
time to public relations. 

Copeland holds the A.B. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma, and the M.A. and 
Ph.D. from Louisiana State University. 

His newspaper experience includes 
news editor, Clovis (N. M.) News; report 
er, Santa Ana (Cal.) Register; city editor, 
Anaheim (Cal.) Herald; copyreader, Los 
Angeles Herald; and assistant Sunday ed- 
itor, Los Angeles Examiner. He has also 
served as acting city editor of the Norman 
(Okla.) Transcript in vacation periods. 

His book, “Kendall of the Picayune,” 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1943) a 
full-length biography, won the Texas In- 
stitute of Letters award as the “Best Texas 
Book of the Year, 1942-43.” 





Survey Finds SDXs 
Mostly in Journalism 


T least four Pennsylvania publish- 
ers were members of Sigma Delta 
Chi as undergraduates at the 
Pennsylvania State College, according to 
an employment survey now being con- 
ducted by the department of journalism. 
Replies received so far from journalism 
graduates include 90 answers sent in by 
Sigma Delta Chi members. Of these, 69 
are active in newspaper work or closely 
related fields. 
A sampling of the replies shows thir- 
teen reporters, six city editors, three edit- 
ors, three sports editors, two copy read- 
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W. C. Peterson 
Heads Stanford 


Publications 


ALTER C. PETERSON (Stan- 

ford 38), secretary of the North- 

ern California Professional Chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi in San Francisco, 
has been appointed publications editor at 
Stanford University by the university’s 
acting president, Dr. Alvin C. Eurich. 

Peterson had been assistant editor of 
Motorland magazine, journal of the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association, and 
assistant manager of the association’s 
news bureau si..ce his separation from the 
service late in 1945. 

He put in more than four years with 
the Army, in heavy anti-aircraft artillery, 
including two and a half years in North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy. He left the serv 
ice with the rank of major. 

After graduation Peterson spent over 
two years with the Redwood City (Cal.) 
Tribune as sports and city editors before 
venturing into magazine work. In his new 
position he will handle the writing and 
production of Stanford University’s ad 
ministrative publications. 





ers, a feature editor, a political editor, and 
three press association men. There were 
also three magazine editors, three radio 
men and fifteen publicists. Other lines 
represented are free lance writing, print- 
ing, photography and advertising. 
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Walter C. Peterson 





Dr. J. E. Hobson (Purdue °32), former 
director of the Armour Research Founda 
tion at the Illinois Institute of Technology 
in Chicago, is the new director of the 
Stanford Research Institute. An electrical 
engineer who has had many honors in his 
field and is a member of many technical 
and scientific groups including the Na 
tional Research Council, he began his du 
ties in Palo Alto in March 





Sam Howard 
DePauw University 


Although as an undergraduate Sam Howard 
studied the editorial side . . 
of THE DEPAUW DAILY . . . upon gradua- 
tion the first job offered him landed him 
in the general advertising department of a 


. was editor 


leading metropolitan daily . . . and another 


journalist began a successful newspaper 


career. 


Today, with thirty years of newspaper ad- 
vertising experience, Sam Howard is a 
Director of the 


Executives Association . . 


Newspaper Advertising 
. has acquired the 
background, the know-how to help adver- 
tisers solve their problems . .. to direct 
the activities of 85 busy workers in THE 


DENVER POST'S Advertising Department 


THE DENVER POST 


The Voice of, the Rochy Mountain Empire 


fOITOR AMD PUBLISHER 
PALMER HOYT 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


NE of the signs of the growing 
professionalism of any activity is 
the appearance of textbooks on 

the subject. In recent months, 3 books 
have been published on radio news writ- 
ing which indicate that persons in the field 
and teachers of Radio Journalism feel that 
there is a need for better material on ra- 
dio news. 

The most important book that has yet 
been published on radio news is Carl War- 
ren’s “Radio News Writing and Editing” 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $4.00). 
Warren is broadcast editor of the New 
York Daily News and formerly taught at 
Northwestern. He is also the author of a 
standard—and excellent—book on report- 
ing, entitled “Modern News Reporting.” 

While the publication of “News on the 
Air,” by Paul White last year, was con- 
sidered a great event for radio news, this 
new 439 page book by Warren is the best 
book that has appeared in the 25 years 
we have known about radio news. 

In the first place, Warren is writing a 
textbook. He realizes that things must 
be explained. Thus, there can be no doubt 
about what the author means and at the 
same time his presentation is interesting. 
As in this previous book, Warren makes 
great use of illustrations of the chart type. 
The value of this book is greatly enhanced 
by 64 of these charts. 

To tell the story of radio news, Warren 
has invented a mythical radio station and 
a mythical newspaper. 


HE book begins with the history of ra- 

dio news and its effect on the newspa- 

per. Then comes a chapter on the types 
of news broadcasts, followed by a discus- 
sion of the types of jobs that are available 
in the field. 

Warren then takes up the organization 
of a radio news room and the sources of 
its news. He next discusses time and 
scripts—including many little mechanical 
tricks which make radio news more bear- 
able as far as the newsmen are concerned. 

This is followed by a discussion of what 
news is and news values. Particularly ex- 
cellent is Warren's 15 page discussion of 
the use of simple words. Noteworthy is 
his chart of examples of dollar words and 
5 cent words. 

Also covered are subjects of spoken 
English, writing for the ear, punctuation 
and numerals, aids for the announcer, 
analyzing the audience—including news 
for everyone listening, arranging of news 
casts, structure of the individual story, 
transitions, immediacy in news, accuracy 
— objective, and two chapters on the 
aw. 

Warren then discusses a number of 
subjects relating to preparation of the 
news broadcast. He has an interesting 
chapter on how to be prepared for ex- 
pected news events and the use of dicta- 
tion in a radio news room. 

His closing chapter deals with the fu- 
ture. He is encouraging about the jobs 
that will be available in radio facsimile 
and television. To anyone who wonders 
about each of the major news media, War- 
ren on page 404 of his book has a chart 
showing why all news media are neces- 


sary. 
| says that only two of the senses, 


sight and sound, bring information. How- 
ever, three other factors are involved in 
this absorption of information—namely, 
speed, motion and retention. 

In the newspaper you have sight and 
retention but no sound, speed or motion. 

In radio you have sound and speed but 
no sight, motion or retention. 

In facsimile you have sight, speed, re- 
tention and to a limited extent sound but 
no motion. 

In television you have sight, sound, 
speed and motion but no retention. 

When you approach news media from 
this standpoint, it is understandable why 
for many years to come we will still have 
newspapers, radio, facsimile and televi- 
sion. 

Warren’s book includes a section on 
practice and assignment, an excellent 
news glossary, a sample of a 5 minute 
news script and a 5 page index. 

A noteworthy thing about “Radio News 
Writing and Editing” is the shortness of 
the chapters. There are 32 chapters with 
an average of about 13 pages each. 

The outstanding characteristics of this 
book are that any reader can get a clear 
and excellent picture of radio news by 
reading it. In addition, most newsmen can 


learn something from it. It makes an ex- 
cellent reference book for any newspaper- 
man and particularly for any radio man. 


ARL WARREN’S “Radio News Writ- 
ing and Editing” should be the basic 
book on radio news in anyone’s li- 

brary. With it, you will have as much data 
as it is possible to get into one book. With- 
out it, no library can be complete. 

Another recent book in the field is “Ra- 
dio News Handbook” (Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois, $1.50), by Baskett Mosse 
of Northwestern’s journalism faculty. 

This 64 page paper-covered booklet is a 
combination style book and instruction 
book. It is very complete and would be of 
value to anyone trained in journalism 
who wanted to check some particular 
point in connection with radio news. 

The book explains things very simply 
and, due to its nature, does not aim at ex- 
plaining everything completely. It is an 
excellent handbook. 

Rutgers University journalism profes- 
sor Burton L. Hotaling has written “A 
Manual of Radio News Writing” (The 
Milwaukee Journal, $1.50). 

This book was written as the result of 
Professor Hotaling’s internship at the 
Journal’s radio station WTMJ. It is di- 
vided into 3 parts: radio news style, news 
selection and building the newscast. 

This also is a good book and covers the 
subject well for anyone who has a thor- 
ough understanding of news. It does not 
have the style book characteristics of 
Mosse’s book. 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem —A Sign of Distinction 


Your Sigma Delta Chi emblem 
is a mark of distinction. It is a pro- 
fessional badge that identifies the 
man has indicated his intent to live 
up to a certain highly regarded 
standard in the field of journalism. 


All orders must be sent prepaid 
through National Headquarters of 
Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Initials and National number are 
engraved on all emblems. 
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CAMPUS CHAPTER MAPS PROGRAM—Sigma Delta Chis at the University of Florida huddle over plans 
which include a share in the Sports Writers Convention held in conjunction with the annual game climaxing 
Spring football practice. Last Fall the chapter sponsored a gridiron banquet. Left to right—Pen Gaines, campus 
newspaper editor, John Sever, Dick Crago, chapter president, Travis Messer and Joe Seakora. 





Stassen 


[Concluded from Page 5} 


Just as there was no nonsense about 
registering into hotels, so there was noth- 
ing to do about checking out on depart- 
ure. Stassen party members simply looked 
out into the street for the ever-present au- 
tomobiles, picked out one they liked for 
the ride to the airport, and went on their 
way. The Stassen man or his deputy paid 
the bills. 

To be sure, the hotels, the automobiles 
and the other facilities and services were 
not complimentary. The newspapermen 
paid their own way, just as on any other 
trip. But under the Stassen formula a 
Stassen agent attended to the day-to-day 
seitlement of bills for the whole group, 
and rendered individual bills for the to- 
tal, including an appropriate sum for tips, 
after the journey was completed. 


EWSPAPERMEN covering the tour 
were especially appreciative of Stas- 
sen’s practice of distributing copies 

of his speeches well in advance of deliv- 
ery. There was seldom a race to meet a 
deadline. 

Speeches to be delivered in morning, 
mid-day or early afternoon usually were 
handed to the reporters the night before, 
giving them ample time to move them as 
over-nighters. Similarly, morning newspa- 
permen ordinarily got their copies of night 
speeches before noon on the day of de- 
livery. 

On Sundays or other dull days the pub- 
licity-conscious candidate was careful to 
produce some kind of newsworthy state- 
ment or background release that would 
insure maintenance of his place in the 
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papers. And he was always available for 
interview by individual correspondents 
with story ideas of their own. 

He held press conferences in each of 
the cities visited. After a few days of this, 
most of the newspapermen accompanying 
him had run out of questions, but the con- 
ferences were continued for the benefit 
of the local press, and often they pro 
duced stories of sufficient interest for the 
trunk wires. 

A good portion of Mr. Stassen’s press re 
leases—speeches and spot statements 
were ground out en route, either on the 
plane or in hotel rooms. Some had been 
prepared before the candidate left home 
but many remained to be dictated, typed 
and mimeographed along the way. Ed Lar 
sen, Stassen’s iron-man secretary, was sel 
dom idle on the plane and he probably 
got less rest at the hotel stops than any 
other member of the party—except Stas- 
sen. 

To accommodate the mechanical equip- 
ment required on an expedition of this 
sort—tables, typewriters, mimeographing 
machine, etc.—United Air Lines had torn 
out some of the forward seats in the DC-3 
which was used for the flight. That end of 
the ship was not unlike an ordinary of- 
fice on the ground. 


ural air journey, and a perfectionist at 
the business, was Amos J. Peaslee, re- 
tired international lawyer, of Clarksboro, 
N. J., who has since been made manager 
of the candidate’s Eastern headquarters. 
United Air Lines assigned a crack crew 
to the aerial sortie. This company had 
had some slight experience at this sort of 
thing when it handled a few point-to- 
point trips for the late Wendell L. Willkie 
in 1940. 


Sener pean trip manager on the inaug 


In command was Captain Dawson, a 
veteran of twenty-six years in commercial 
and military aviation. Known in the pro 
fession as “Stratosphere Dawson” because 
of his penchant for flying at high altitudes 

he says there’s smoother air up there 
he also is an engaging and knowledgeable 
conversationalist outside of the cockpit 

Dawson’s first officer was Edwin Mc 
Kittrick, who learned aviation in the Navy 
and had hundreds of hours of combat fly 
ing in the Aleutians before getting into 
the commercial end of the business 

Miss Clela Masterson, eleven years with 
United, and Miss Lydia Masserine, seven 
years with the line, were the two stew 
ardesses who tirelessly babied the candi 
date and his companions throughout the 
journey. 

Edward Ball, flight mechanic, insured 
passenger confidence in the fitness of the 
airliner by his constant vigil over its parts 
and its performance aloft and on the 
ground. 

Watching and checking the whole opera 
tion, and maintaining continuous liaison 
with Stassen, Peaslee and their ground 
operatives, was D. Walter Swan, special 
assistant to United Air Lines president, 
W. A. Patterson. 

Newspapermen who made the entire 
trip included: Edward T. Folliard, Wash 
ington Post; Edwin A. Lahey, Knight 
Newspapers; Frank Matthews, Pitts 
burgh Post-Gazette; William H. Mylander, 
Cowles Publications; Warren Moscow, 
New York Times; David McConnell, New 
York Herald-Tribune; L. D. Parlin, St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press, and the writer. 

Curiously, no member of the party 
missed the plane at any point, although 
several came close to it. 
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